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A study examined how experienced kindergarten 
teachers read a story, an informational text, and a picture-phrase 
text to their students. Six teachers (five from schools in two small 
midwestern cities and one from a nearby rural area) were videotaped 
as they read each book to an average of 25 children in three classes 
each in order to capture their presentation techniques. Each session 
was analyzed according to what the teacher said and did before, 
during, and after a book reading session. Analyses of the videotapes 
showed that the teachers read a story in much the same way that 
parents read to their children at home, encouraging discussion 
through comments and questions, adding information before reading and 
recapping important ideas after reading. The results indicated that 
text comprehension was the central theme for kindergarten book 
reading sessions, with variations derived principally from 
differences in the type of book. (A data table, figures, and 
references are included and an appendix containing salient comments 
and questions before, during and after reading each text, as well as 
a list of the editorial advisory board members, is attached.) (JK) 
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Reading to Kindergarten Children - 1 



Abstract 

While much is known about how parents read to their children in the home environment and how 
this literacy event promotes knowledge of written language prior to formal schooling, considerably 
.ess is known about effective techniques which kindergarten teachers could use when reading to 
students, even though bookreading is considered an important part of the curriculum. In a study of 
sk kindergarten teachers, three bookreading sessions with each teacher were videotaped so as to 
collect information about the techniques they would use when reading a story, an informational text 
and a picture-phrase book to their students. Analyses of videotapes indicated that the teachers read 
a story m much the same way that parents read to their children at home, encouraging discussions 
through comments and questions, adding information before reading and recapping important ideas 
after reading. The teachers directed the informational text reading by demonstrating relevant 
concepts, discussing children's experiences with the topic, asking questions, and discussing the 
pictures in the book. With picture-phrase books, reachers blended book reading with talk about 
student-related experiences, and sometimes followed by rereading with the students. The results 
suggest that text comprehension is the central theme for kindergarten book reading sessions, with 
variations driven principally by differences in the type of book. 
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FOSTERING COMPREHENSION BY READING BOOKS 
TO KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN 

An important aspect of learning to read involves an expectation on the part of children that the texts 
tney encounter will make sense and have .some kind of predictable structure. Making sense of a text 
Lol f T?^ CMd r Ieaming t0 read than " the word > and leTter-iuS 

rSSfS^ ? C USU ? y taUght ™ S ° f thC b€ginning sta * es of readin 8 acquisition as 
J£t L^lZT T com P rehension ski " s has implications for the way teachers present 
SiJl^ they **. abIe t0 read texts themselves. One implication is that teachers 

should help young children experience the process of text comprehension as part of the iearning-to- 

2ttJ5£S£ ** 316 M y " d ~ - ■* * 

S?. 1 *?* We ^" What is known about P^ 0 * rcadin S to children and contrast that with 
ktderLS°nT^ Ut ^ re3 ? g t0 y ° Ung cW,dren < Wc ' then » describe study of sk 
HE^TJT f g - t0 StUdentS " Using the factions *Mch occurred before, 
during and after the presentation of three different types of text, including a story, an informational 

S^iSTST w ^ prcsent the techniques the teachcrs ^ for r " din « tuSTSSS 

? k ^ ♦ 0 ™? a P ter mth a discussion of how kindergarten teachers can foster 
comprehension by reading to childrea 

Su1dSsSSi?^ PPO f ! t fl * pren * B th3t Whcn parcntS rcad stories to children at home their 
children s later language and readmg achievement are positively influenced (Greaney, 1986) Studies 

55? t J?£ ad,ng ?° riCS t0 cMdren k p0SitiveIy with language ^SSS^aSS 

S IS V*? i?? ^ 1985) ' h0W ° ften cMdren ^empt to read at home (S & 
T^d 1980; -nzard, Schofield, & Hewison, 1982), and their enjoyment of reading (White, 1954? 

SiTS? 8 . « t0 Ch " dren 3t h ° me iS 0ne Way for parents t0 dWelSg 
literacy while also influencing their later reading ability ( Moon & Wells, 1979; Wells, 1981, 1986) 

Yr^Z^lVT^T, ?** P °u SitiVe f? 8 ° f reading stories t0 cMdren fa ^ school 
environment A dearth of studies on this topic has been compounded by the type of assessment 

^Z^^lf^^ USCd t0 -if™ ear,y read£g ^hievement,S wSS 
L«?L T pledge rather than comprehension. For example, Rosenshine and Stevens (1984) 
and Meyer, Linn, and Hastings (1988) report that the more time teachers engage fa i!S!w£to 

SSST^iJ" ttL** StUdent>S ^ ° n Standardized 'eadfag^hS^cTme^ 
!^ ^ ^l 35 ^ t0 rete " 3 St0iy or reSpond ora, 'y to questions about important 
S? J e St0iy » tead of a?"** °n their letter and word recognition knowledge, then 

reSaSdeSent " reading t0 CMdren W ° U ' d haVC ^ positiveIy reIated t0 

S£n? ite l S ° n ' f SSL an T d G u° ldSteia (1986) ' pr0Vide evidence that being read to in school fosters 
tor£ to ^ ?* StUdy r tCacherS 111 matched H™»«S*tai classrooms either read 

? Cn ° r 113(1 them partlcl P ate in group games. In the second study, first grade 

EST ei ?" . St ° neS t0 Chi ' dren f ° r the ,aSt 20 minutes of ^ day or provided additional 
ESf ? ^tuig lessons as extensions of the existing curriculum. Both studies showed that 
reading stones daily to students influenced their story understanding and retelling ability. 

St°S!i in / he T ? iteISOn ; 311(1 G ° ldStein (1986) Study were Options of how teachers read to 
the students. This is unfortunate because existing information about how to read stories to children 
vanes considerably One language arts textbook, for example, recommends that stories should be 
Kept as a coherent whole, avoiding any discussion or analysis. The authors suggest that "fSlimpiy 
listening to the story attentively is all the response that we should seek. The natoral thing is to hear 
or read stones and comment on them inwardly as we experience them. Being led to discuss or 
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?9M^i?^ d ^ t0 thCm [S Va,Uab L e ° n ' y tf " iS d0ne tonally" (p. 158, Temple & Gillet, 
i v ?"? ^ 18 SUrpnSUlg m light 0f what we about the parents read stories to 

their children. Is it "natural" for youn 3 children to inwardly comment on a book that they heS but 

ZZtT"*** ! he ,- Parent Wh ° * re3ding? YadCn < 1986) showcd children "freq^ntty 
interrupt the reading to discuss events, characters, and their own related experiences. 

A series of exploratory studies on kindergarten storyreading uncovered a range of techniques used by 

£ l^^T WW ? *? ^ ChiIdren ' S St0iy reca,L Dunning^nd Mason (1984) found 
JfS ™ °? Sei T d tea ? ers * sto ^ding presentations, one teacher's children outperfoS 

StSr 0 Mhe rlTf ^ thC St0iy 31,(1 foIIow::d * b * Ieadi "8 ^ extensive 

flSSt J"* 10 3 foIl0W - Up ""W" (P^an, Mason. & 

3 *? 85 >' te achers' storyreading presentations were evaluated not only for their effect 

from^he re ^L bUt *° T 0 "^ 3baity t0 ^ Pr0b€ < Uestions ^ t0 «*» WoJdTpioS^pS 
from the storybook pages. Indications were that what each teacher highlighted was mirrored in the 

were better able to recognize these words. Children in the two classrooms in which the teachers^ 
chjldren discuss story components recalled more information about tho^^lJaK 
whose teacher led no discussion of the story did the least well on all measures. 

£22? C0 7' icatin S * studies of book reading is the type of book. Kindergarten teachers 
typical y read stones (children's narratives), informational texts and easy-to-read texts (eg caotion. 

SS^SS^r:^ 5?* students - Veiy ,itt,c is Swn ^outThethf; 222 

acruaiiy read these books to children in different ways and if so, how. 

bmS^SZ/^ft i f rm ? t ; on31 tex * Robinso n (1983) suggests that teachers should 
budd cnJdrens knowledge of technical terms, call their attention to key text ideas, highlight text 
nntZ ^ T d * P chiIdren . ss e the value of studying the text and text conSpS iffe 5 
255? * ^ estions ^ be applied to the situation of reading to children Z 

contrast there are suggestions for reading picture-phrase and predictable books to child™ 

reading, n which he teacher reads a line or sentence followed by a unison rereading by the children 

ar I Innn f S ?* pageS ° f children,s favorit e ^ so that they can be seen by a 

Txf P ^ KTU then havtag them J' oin ^ on reading the predictable parts. Finally McCormick 
and Mason (1984, 1986), and Andrews and Mason (1986), using picture-phSe 

^ ¥ " Pr ° dUCe 'nexpensrve copies for children to take home, read and share with the* 
parents and start or add to their own libraries. 

toachers^wL? th^*^ "J? deSigned t0 fi " in *> me of the gaps about what 

teachers do when they read different types of books to students. This section is followed by 

SS^hSST^ ^: ques that show how the talk ^ students vanes » aSSS, 3 

tne type of book being read and the lesson segment. 
Methodology 

SSn^r^iir 1 ^ 38 ' 0 determine how experienced kindergarten teachers read a story, an 
SSS„Sm 3 p,CtUr r PtoaSe tCXt t0 thdr StUdentS - We ^^Ped 6 teachers as they" ead 
Sefr shTdel 2 2 ^ ? C1 f pre / ntation ^hniques: what they said, how they interacted with 
heir student*, and the types of related activities in which their children engaged. We analyzed each 
session according to what the teacher said and did before, during, and after a bookreadiTg sSon 

Si he a n 6 H k i nderg f e " te3Che f inV °' Ved in this study ' 5 worked at schools in two small midwestern 
cities and 1 was from a nearby rural area. There was an average of 25 chilren in each claToonT 
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Reading to Kindergarten Children - 4 



Chridren m aU the schools were from both working class and middle class families; nearly 10% were 

te£ m£ ST' , rePrCSente , d ? " Urban magnCt SCh0 ° 1 ' Where 2 of thc we e 

^^^m 1 ^ T C ? ked t0 P«**ate in the study so that their presentation of 
vanous text types could be studied. All of the teachers had 10 or more years of experience s and 
reputations in their district as excellent kindergarten teachers. experience and 

^ a C ISISf JTw WCTe S 086 " for thc study ' the story ' Stre 8* Nona, by Tomie de Paola, the 
informational text, Shadows: Here, There, and Everywhere, by Ron and Nancy Goor, and the picture- 

P TVuK^J* f* by Ja " a MaSOn 311(1 Christine McCormick. Each teache? wSd to 
read the books to her class in her usual manner as we videotaped the lesson. Hie teachers read the 

te 1?r ^ and in different orderS - A " of * e teachersShebo^kt to 
class as children sat on the floor in front of her. 

The videotape camera was set up in the classroom beforehand and remained stationary until the 
teacher signaled that the lesson was completed. The camera was set up either behind tSuTren or 
to the side, and was directed onto the teacher with some of the. children visible. Sera were gfren 
each book at least one day ahead of the scheduled lesson in order to given them thne to ^ 

Lesson Transcript Analysis 

All lessons were completely transcribed and the transcripts were identified first according to Lesson 
Segment. Rereading was defined as the section of lesson that preceded readmg oSts texSe 
Dumg Kadmt r was ; the section which began with reading the first page and ended with i he fi£ 

jSiSS? m ^ Tf re3ding thC ,aSt pagc a " d ended withTsignal K 
£Sf J^J^^^ff Tr , anSCript SUmmaricS were then ° f each teacher ' s 

heTnofndt ^f^?*? d T 8 ^ ^ for each text ^ ■» P^ted in 
hlJ-Sf" f ^ data / eductl0n st eP allowed us to become extremely familiar with all the 

SZET^S™?"" "^V" C0Uld identify 31,(1 the talk between teache^d heir 

students and make accurate judgments about teachers' speech and their lesson sequences. 

h£5£!5 bC , tWCen t f d,BB ^ d StUdentS WCTe identified next An fraction was defined as an 
Tne ?i not hT °T CStl0n ab0Ut ! W ° rd fr ° IU the tCXt 01 3 text ^ which could stanS 
f^o^'^t^Z * COm TT ted UP ° n by ° therS) ° r Which couId * enerate ° ne « ™re 
^eTiLS rl^° therS - ? teractl0n u . nits «»Wn each lesson segment were counted and 
teachers uiitoatuig remarks were then categorized according to the type of remark, that is the 
presumed intent of a teacher's statement or question. lemurK, inai is, tne 

Results 

SSS^ f° nsiderably * the number °f interactions they had with children depending on the 
tm of text, the lesson segment, and in their style of teaching. We describe briefly these differences 

KWssas sr maior differences ° ver the ■— ~ - - 

Number of Interactions 

Teachers carried out a larger number of interactions with students when they taught the lesson for 
the expository text (89) than when they taught the predictable text (51) orThe £? «? 

Teachers differed as well in their attention to each part of the lesson. They had an averagTof 35 
nteractions with heir students during the reading, and fewer interactions before (15) and after (13) 
the reading Table 1 shows this information, as well as text differences as a function of the lesson 
S P",*? sh0WS th3t the ex P° sitory text was m ™ "ikely to be focussed on during the 
r!l ! n g u u afteIWard ' While the Pi cto e-phrase book received more attention before and after 
reading. It shows great variability among teachers in number of interactions they had with students 
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C: He got that little coin. 

T: Uh-huh. That's an award that they put on the front of a book when the pictures are extra 
nice. So he won an award. 

C: It means~to read it all over. 

T: To retell is to read it over again or tell it over again. So he's retelling. He is telling it over 

again. What is a tale, Matthew? 
C: A tale is some old story that is not true. It won't never, never happen. 
T: Oh, a tale is a story that will never, never happen. 

see tar! We "' C ° Ver ° f b0 ° k Sh ° WS 3 PfctUre ° f 3 l3dy Wh ° is 3 8 randm °ft«- m bet y°u can 
C: Yean. 

T: And the word "nona" means grand-no, lef s see, the word "strega" means grandmother. 

But, she s more than that. 
C: She's a mommy. 

T: She is real special because she's a witch. 
C: O-o-o-o-o. 

T: The witch you saw this morning in The Wizard of Oz was a bad witch, wasn't she? Strega 
Nona is a good witch. She has magic powers, but she is not bad. 

abou™ * l00ki " g 3t ^ Wh ° d ° y ° U tWnk ° r What d0 you think this b00k is 8° in g to be 
C: A little woman. 

T: A woman. Uh-huh. What do you think, Matthew? 
C: And a bunny and a peacock. 

T: Okay, so it looks like a woman has a bunny and a peacock and rinaudl 
C: A bird. 1 1 

T: And a bird. Uh-huh. Justin? 
C: A tree. 

T: And a tree outside. Do you think this might be her house? 
C: Yes. 

T: So she lives in this house, and this might be her yard. Is there anything else that gives vou 

any clues to what the story might be about? Mathew? ' 
C: She has a hat on her head. 

the coveSre.) 116 ^ ^ *" ^ *" BWBd l0nger *** rather than noW? (ChiIdren Iook at 
C: 'Cause she's old. 

T: She looks old. Do we not have any old people now? 
C: Yeah. 

T: We do. When we went to the nursing home we saw old people. So we do have old 

people. What do you think, Justin? Why do you think this happened long ago? 
C: Her dresses go all the way down to her feet. 

T: Her dress goes all the way down. Did we see the people at the nursing home with dresses 

ali the way down to their feet? 
C: No. 

T: So. But a long time ago, they did wear dresses that were long, didn't they. 
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nJflJZfv^V 0 * ?** ^ what ^P 6 " 8 t0 the b °y 111 the stoi y 311(1 what special kind of 
person this lady is, what she can do that no one else can do. I want you to listen to the story. 

C: Whafs it called? 

T: The title of the story is Strega Nona. 

During the reading, teachers focused on comprehension of the text. They achieved this in three wavs- 

;rr ( °i str ? p ^ crns in thdr rendition ° f the **• b*"*** of ^ text, ^ e««^ 

tt™«J ?l w lunation patterns were not analyzed in this report. Elaboration took place 

ITf by , ab ° Ut 311 important text or how a picture in the text 

SETlE Sf* - ^ 3111 l hC , tCXt ° r thr ° Ugh rephrasing ^ readh, 8 a difficult-to-understand 
SSScffliL < S flP ? C aboration m idcntificd with a (1) below. Questions took several 
T'irt "u^ ,° f qUeStlonS wcrc ^ 300111 ® nieanings of unfamiliar words. Other 
S S SJf Cl 2v !! S tCX ! ^P^n^n. The text comprehension questions that dominated 
^tfii f w"' (4 2 mtei ? rct3tlo n. © Judgment, and (6) explanation. Following are examples of 
the six types of interactions that took place during the reading of the narrative. 

(1) T3: "... a pot that could cook all by itself." You didn't have to put anything into it. 

(1) T4: ". . . He didn't see Strega Nona blow three kisses to the pasta pot" She's eoine in rnnints tn 
picture) and then she went back to the pasta pot and blew three kisses. 8 8 ^ 

■mhltJ^ A^T to^fr *™ "as come.'" This wiggly line shows us what he was thinking 
in nis head. And there's a picture of the pasta pot there. 

(1) T5: "String him up, the men oftiie town shouted." That isn't veiy nice is it? 

C: They should string him up with pasta! 
C: Yeah! 

(2) T2: What's a potion? 

C: If s kind of iike a thing you drink or other-something like that. 
T: Sort of a special medicine. 

C: And when~and when you drink it you might turn into a frog. 

(2) T3: See the wart on this man's nose? 
C: Uh-huh. 

(2) T4: Do you know what a wart is? Lindsay? 
C: I have one on my toe. 
T: Brian? 

C: (Brian shows children a wart on his finger) 

T: Do you think you should go and see Strega Nona? 

(2) T5: Pasta's like what? ' 
C: Spaghetti 
T: Spaghetti, thaf s right 

(2) T6: What is a wart? 

C: What do you mean? 

T: Oh, like Alex-see Justin had warts. What are they, Justin? 
C: Warts. 

T: What is a wart? 

C: It's a wart that you have to pull off 'cause they don't go away. 
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(3) T4: How do you think she's going to feel (about the spilled pasta)? 
C: Angry. 
T: At who? 
C: Big Anthony. 

(3) T: Why do you think she'll be angry with him? 

C: Because he touched the pot. 
T: Let's see. 

(4) T5: Who is Big Anthony? 

C: Hie one that has to do all those-all that work 
C: He's a slave. 

^ W thelKr Uldn tS ^ hC SaSlaVe ' He ' SaheIper - ^«e's a difference between a slave and 

(5) T5: What do you think he was thinking? 

C: I'll steal the pot 

C: I'll make the pot work. 

T: He'll make the pot work? Okay, let's see what happens. 

(5) T5: How do you think the people feel toward Big Anthony? . . . Aaron? 

C: Afraid, cause they think if s-I don't know, 

? W 5 , £° L °, n ' That ' sa P rctt y 8° od start. You want to help him out, Dennis? 
c: i tninic he s gonna fall under the pasta and he's gonna suffercate. 
C: Well, I think they're mad. Probably mad. 
C: Yeah. 
T: Why, Eli? 

C: -Cause-cause thty thought he knew--he would be able to take control of it 
C: He knew what he was doing (inaud) I think. 

(6) T5: Why is all of this happening to Big Anthony now? 

C: 'Cause he made the pot boil. 
T: That's right 

(6) T5: Why (did the pot keep boiling)? 

C: Because he didn't blow the three kisses. 
T: Right 

(6) T5: V/hy is she going to make him eat it (the pasta)? 
>C.' He made the mess. 

T: He made the mess. But why do you think she wants him to eat it? Eli' 
C: For the punishment 

There were 4 types of postreading interactions: Text resolution, Book information, Text review and 

J?? is a? i hcn a * hi (1) how the stoiy ended ° r reia ' cd to 'hiidS 

e^nences. Some asked (2) what type of book it was. One teacher engaged children in a (3) review 

t XT^J^?™^? 1 * te3CherS direCtCd (4 > f0ll0W - U e which ^ theL I S 

u.,u,ved drawing and constructing pictures from the story. Here are examples. 

(1) Tl: Do you think he (Big Anthony) will do that again? 
C: No. 
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(1) T4: Do you think that Big Anthony should have been punished'? 
C: Yes. 

T: Do you think that was a good punishment? 
C: Yes, 

T: Why do you think it was a good punishment, Nick? 

C: I think it was a good punishment 'cause if he did it he would have to clean it up and so 
that it was a good punishment v 

(1) T6: How do you think it feels to have someone laugh at you? 

C: Bad. 

T: When Big Anthony went to ihe town square and he told them all he could make the pot 
do magic, and they laughed at him-he probably felt real sad. Has anybody ever 
laughed at you? ««jruuujr *vci 

C: Yeah. 

T: When did they laugh at you? (She continues with questions and comments, soliciting 
responses from children about their feelings.) 

(2) T5: Is this a real story or a pretend story? 

C: False-false. 
C: A fairy tale. 

T: Yeah, it's an old tale. It really isn't true, is it? Is there such a thing as witch. 
C: No. 

T: You don't think so? 
C A witch can [inaud], 
O There can't be-there can't be a magic pot 

(3) T5 (questions asked while showing pictures from the book): 

What do the people think about Nona? She's supposed to be able to do what? 

Why did she put the sign in the town square? 

Why did she need a helper? 

Now what is Big Anthony doing in this picture? 

Did he hear the complete verse? 

What did he omit? 

So when she went away, what did Big Anthony do? 

Was he able to stop the pot from boiling? . . .Why? 

So what happened? 

Who stopped the pot from boiling? 

And what was his punishment? 

Did he change his appearance a little bit? 

And where is the old lady? 

(4) T3: Do you think you could make a picture showing Big Anthony 

C: 1 want to do the lady. 
T: Strega Nona. 

C: Could we draw like when he was fat? 
T: Yes... 

C: Do you think we could look at the pictures? 

T: You can look some more at the pictures, too. Right 

I^T^ th u ,es f™ for readin * the native to children could be separated into three 

Si J , ^formation, point of view of characters, and goals for listening to the stoiy. 
During the reading teachers elaborated on the text and asked questions. After reading they talked 
about ,ts resolution, what type of text it was, reviewed the story, and suggested follow-up activities. 
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T: Because the sun is very bright. What do you need in order to have a shadow? What do 

you have to have? Katy? 
C: Like a person. 

T: You have to have an object, don't you? It could be a person or a building. And what else 

do you have to have? Brian? 
C: Lots of sun. 

T: And Jots of sun. And what makes the shadow, then, when you have the sun and an 
object-how do you get a shadow? (The teacher tries to elicit the idea that a surface is 
needed, but children don't say that and she does not give it.) 

(2) T4: You can see on the cover this boy is doing what? 

C: Running. 

T: Running. And his shadow is doing what? 
C: Running. 

T: His shadow is running. 

C: He runs down steps. 

T: His shadow is running down steps. 

(3) T2: You see my head on the chalkboard? My head's not on the chalkboard (teacher holds uo a 
desk lamp so that it casts a shadow of her face on the board). 

C: Yes it is. 

T: Where? My shadow. 

C: Your shadow! Your shadow! 

C: Hey! Now, it's over here. 

C: Light makes shadows. 

T: Why does light make shadows? 

C: Because it does. 

C: Because they're bright and the sunlight goes right through you. 
T: There are a lot of things that are bright-gold's bright 

C: Because you're just blocking the light and it can't get through and it makes a shadow 

because ifs all the way around. 
T: Oh-ho! IVe got my same Iight--IVe got my same hand. Why is my hand not up there 

now/ (Teacher has turned the lamp sideways.) 
C: Because you're putting it down. 
T: Oh, so the direction has something to do with it 
C: You have to have it on a wall or something. 

T: It has to be on a wall. It couldn't be on a skirt? (She moves the lamp so a shadow forms 

on her lap.) 
C: [Inaud.] 

T: Oh, so I don't have to have a wall? I could have a skirt? What do I have to have? I have 
to have some sort of surface, don't I? 

The expository book included questions as part of the text, and so during the reading of the text 
teachers used (1) book questions as their own. Teachers also elaborated on the text, using a text 
question or a text statement: (2) as an opportunity for concept demonstration; (3) to comment on 
text or picture information; and (4) to suggest home or school activity. They occasionally asked their 
own questions. The questions usually concerned (5) explanation, (6) identification of pictures, and 
occasionally (7) defining unfamiliar words. Examples of each type follow. Book questions that were 
being read are in quotation marks. 
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(1) Tl: "How many lights are shining on the ballerina?" 

C: One. 
C: Two. 
C: Three. 

T: "On the ice skaters?" You'd have to count the shadows, wouldn't you? 

(2) T2: "What makes a shadow?" You already told me, didn't you? You need a light. You need 
something e!se--ar . object and you need a surface, don't you? Now, let's see how that works here. 

mVvUTlSt) 0 " nStrating h0W shadows m made md how thev are changed by 

fcL T make a sEt" 8, * Shad ° W '" k**" bringS ° Ut 3 """W*) Now let ' s ** » 

C: I got lights like that~a flashlight 

T: So, if I have a light, an object-thafs my hand--and a surface is the wall, I have a shadow. 
C: The farther away it is, the bigger it gets. 
C: Wow! 

T: So when I move my hand, the shadow changes, doesn't it? 
C: When you go [inaud] it goes [inaud]. 

(2) T6: When I raise the light up so it is pointing this way, is the shadow long or short? 
C: CMiort. 

change" ^ ** ^ ^ Sh ° rt> S ° when 1 change the ^ the shadow 

£y J 6 ' N ° W ' sometimes » if 1 were ^ have two lights, how many shadows do you think we would 

C: Two. 
C: One. 

T: Well let's see if we would. Here's one light. Now, if I turn another one on« 
C: Two! 

T: It does make two, doesn't it? 

feL^l £SS T 5 iS 3 big Shad0W> ™ s a boat there - And people are 

JroSw^Ss fe~ 3 VCiy ta " ' 80 * makeS 3 Veiy Wg shad0W> And 1 d0 ^ *" ow if 

C: Iknow-ajack. 

T: That's right. And those are little jacks you play with--jacks you play with on the sidewalk. 
So that s a very little thing. But it still creates a shadow. 

andt^it'i^^ Do you believe th.t? Would you go home 

!S J? ' ,ChangC J C SUlf f e 311(1 the shad0W changes -" You taow . when we go outside for recess 

We're* ZZn T^ 3 ,0 ° k * ^ Wre going t0 Stand in different 

We re going to see how long our shadows are. 

(5) T2: This is a book about shadows. Why is there no shadow there (in the pictured 
C: 'Cause they're in the grass? 
T: And shadows don't happen in the grass? 
C: No, they do. 
C: I see some. 

T: Well, then, why isn't there very much of a shadow here? 
C: 'Cause they're all away from the light. 
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(5) T6: When can there be a light, an object, a surface, but no shadow? Alex? 

C: When there-see that light, there is no object. 

! T: Here b 80 (P oints to Picture). Here the object is not making a shadow. The boy is 
, ' not making a shadow. 

,. -Gs-^ause the bush. 
" T: Ah<^. 

C: In the dark you can't have a shadow. 

T: Something bigger got in the way. 

(6) T3: These two pictures are of the same building, the Washington Monument. But one of the 
pictures we can see the building better than we can in the other one. Which one has the shadow' 

C: The one that looks kind of gray and white. 

(7) T4: Do you know what a surface is? Nick? 

C: Something that the object is on. 
T: Right If s what the object is on. 
C: Like ground. 

There were no reviews of text concepts, and no discussion of any of the text ideas after teachers read 
the expository text This was unexpected, but it may have occurred because the teachers felt they 
spent enough time developing the ideas during the reading of the text Three teachers, however, did 
suggest follow-up activities for later that day or another day. They directed children to look for 
shadows or to play shadow tag games outdoors. Here is one example: 

T3: Canyou think of something you're going to look for on the way home from school' 
C: Shadows. 

T: And when we go on the playground tomorrow, we can look for some more- 
C: Shadows. 

To summarize, the organization for reading an expository text to kindergarten children contained 
some sets of remarks that were similar to those used for a narrative and some that were totally 
different The prereading frame contained less book information, no point of view, and no 
Herniation about the text type. But instead teachers took an appreciable amount of lesson time 
developing : concepts ; featured in the text They used three techniques, relating concepts to children's 
background knowledge, relating them to the cover picture, and demonstrating the concepts. During 
the reading of the text teachers elaborated on the text by demonstration, by using text or picture 
information, and by suggesting later home or school activity. They asked a large number cf text 
questions as well as a few of their own, and these questions provided opportunities primarily for the 
teachers to elaborate on text concepts. Postreading was brief, containing only suggestions for follow- 
up sctivity. 

Reading 1 1 pictare-phrase book to kindergarten children. The way that teachers read this little book 
was considerably different from the narrative or the expository text. These changes could be expected 
considering the book's length (6 pages) and simplicity (three or four words to a page) Teachers 
asked fewer questions altogether, but involved children in a greater number of activities. 

In the prereading section, book information and lesson goals were given scant attention and, in place 
of characters point of view, teachers used more general book topic information. Children were 
usually told the title or asked to read it and then some put the words from the title in order. Some 
had children discuss their own bedtime experiences or other experiences, and some had children 
figure out the title from the cover picture. The book's length or readability was occasionaly 
mentioned. The examples that folllow are: (1) Book information, (2) Topic, and (3) Lesson goal 
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(1/3) Tl: This book you'll notice is not as long, Joni, as the others is it? 
C: Huh-uh. 

T: And the words-are they the same as the other books that we had' 
C: No. 

T: What does this kind of tell you? ... That you could probably read once you learn the 
words. I would like to read it first and I'd like you to look at the pictures and maybe 
someone will know the words. 

(1/2) T6: Maybe we can try to figure out what it says together. 
C: Time 
T: time- 
C: to get up. 
C: for 
T: for- 
C: bed. 

T: Time for bed is the name of this story. Raise your hand if you can tell me what the 
picture on the cover shows. (She calls on several children who describe the picture.) 

(1/2) T3: How many words are there in the title? 
C: Two. 
C: Three. 

T: Are there two or three? 
C: Three. 

T: Three words. I have 3 words on here (chalk tray), but I don't have them in the right 
order. That's one of the words in the title, this is one of them, and that's one of them. 
Now I didn t put them in the right order because that doesn't say 'Time for bed " 

C: for bed time. 

T: Thomas, do you want to see if you can get them in the right order? If I want it to say 

O "for bed" '* t0 Stait ° Ver hCTe ' That **** " time " What doeS that ^ 

T: And now, who will read it for us? Benjamin. 
C: Time for bed. 

££k It'^l^ f* 0 !*™" t0 J*? stoi y- Now 1°<* at that front cover. Who thinks you could 

T J St0iy< (Ilie teacher has covered the titIe a P iece of Paper. She calls 

on children fcr titles and then what the story might be about and why.) 

L™1 Ji 1 The ^- that / m u g0ing t( L re3d t0 y ° U t0day * a ^ short st01 * «* ^ tare's a 
a.? Z?V: ? thUlg that happenS firSt « >' nu P ut &st > the thing that happens next you put next 

do fiStf WCre 80in8 10 8Ct rCady f ° r 2UPPer ' Wb " " 0u8 ° f the thingS yoU would have to 

(2) Tl: How do you know it's "Time for bed?" 
C: He's got his pajamas on. 
C: And his teddy bear. 
C: And his cover. 

vour ^1^H7°™ Cl0SC y ° U « ?? fj minUte ^ think *°* when y° u 8° to bed. What is 
your tone for bed? When you're finished thinking about your time for bed, open your eyes and we'd 

tl^Z^fl a u° Ut y ° Ur ^ f ° r bed ' iUStin ' can you te » 08 what y° u do when it's your 
Sttae evlnts.) °" m ° St ChDd * n 006 by ° ne ' res P ondin S to each child's list of 

.(3) T6: Let's find out whether this boy or girl did the same things that you did in your time for bed. 
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(3) T3: You are really going to like the book I have today because it's a book I can read, but it's also 
a book you can read. 

During the reading, as one might expect with a picture-phrase book, teachers seldom elaborated on 
or asked text comprehension questions. Some teachers did ask word recognition questions, however, 
usually by accepting connections between the word and the initial letter. Here are two examples. 

T3: How do you know it isn't "book?" This says "read" and this says "a." How do vou know that 
that isn't "book?" (Child had misread, saying "Read a book" for "Read a storyT 
C: 'Cause if s a story. 

T: 'Cause if s a story. How do you know that it's a story. 
C: Because there's no "b." 
C: Because it starts with "s." 



"book?" W dW kn ° W th3t ^ °" e W3S " 0t " Read 3 b ° 0k? " HoW did you that ft wasn,t 

C: It starts with an "s." 
T: Oh, good. 

c: And then a "t" and then an "o." 
T: Okay! 

C: And then an V and then a "y." It wasn't b-o-o-k. 

T; S ° "storr™ eve " th ° ugh the picture 8ave you 3 of 3 book th3t ft W3S going t0 1x5 

In the postreading, although two teachers >riefly reviewed the text content with children, more 
attention was paid to follow-up activities. These included (1) rereading the text, (2) acting out the 
bedtime events, (3) reordering the bedtime events, (4) discussing their own bedtime, and (5) printing 
words. The directions teachers used to begin these activities are presented next 

(1) Tl: I'll read a line and you read a line. 

(1) T3: Let's see if we can all read it together. 

(2) Tl: One more time, and I would like you to pretend to do the things that it says. 

(3) T6: If we were going to change this story, we'd have to make sure that brushing your teeth 

STSi to !t^ mbmg H ° W ab0Ut y0U lay down ' 8 et tncfcd in, say nighty-night-can 

you do that before you read a story? 

£2 Jftu^ 6 ?! 0 " gCt r ! ad> ' for ^ 311(1 yoUr mom ^ Danie1 ' Mark » Justin- Josie, time for bed, 
wnars the first thing you do? 

(5) T2: We're going to take this book back to the table and I have a brand new, never before been 
used, set of letters. They're very special. . . . We're going to make the word "bed." We're going to 
make some other words that are a lot like "bed," words that you sang about 

In summary, to read a picture-phrase book to children teachers used the prereading section of the 
lesson to mtroduce the book topic. They had children discuss their own bedtime experiences, discuss 
a sequence of events, read the title, or figure out from the cover picture what the title ought to be 
During reading, most teachers read the story without questions or comments. In the postreading 
section, the focus was on follow-up activities, such as rereading the text, acting out text events, 
reordering text events, describing their own bedtime, and printing words. 
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Discussion 

Complete transcripts of lessons from 6 teachers, each reading three books, were analyzed to provide 
information about how book reading lessons take place in a kindergarten classrooms. In addition 

Z!?^ M ! 7 H ? W tCaCherS might interaCt their students t0 foster text comprehension. We 
S?.SSi2r ^hers encouraged children to respond to their questions and to offer comments. 
SX!n I,V f f™" 8 by for volunteers, by calling on children, and by allowing 

cMten to speak out As they read a text they commented briefly on the text ideas, asked children to 

!2S Sf 5 . aU1 * P ° ° Ut piCtUrC information . demonstrated the ideas. They also 
extended children s responses to achieve greater accuracy or to model a fuller answer, and allowed 
children to ask questions and make unsolicited comments. 

rS^rS 0 !^^!^^ ° f IeSS ° nS f0r ^ narrativc ' oP«to»y predictable texts, that 
they read to heir students. They organized each lesson into three sections, with each section serving 

t e T s of remarks teachers had the * studente 2233 

in Figures 1, 2, and 3, m which the three text types are distinguished. 

Teachers prepared children for reading by talking about the text topic, by using the picture on the 

n°^ y J m0m ^ J nf0rmation ' or by reIatin S thc *»« t0 chUdren's exArienck Wfth he 
narrative, they asked children to listen and think about the main characters, wtth the^posC tett 

tSfr~£T* "£ • 3tCh CarefU "^ ^ *** thC I*^^- text ^ were SSSbS 
how it was related to their own experiences or else they were told to prepare for reading it 
taselyes. Thus, before a text was read, children were led to think about and pay atteLn to Site 
SEE 2 mformatlon - 0ne effect was that the picture-phrase text generated more tafcwith 
SSSu aTd a" many mteractl ° ns occum!d that text 35 ^ the other ^ (» avera * e <^23 

^SUJT thCy Were Strongly influenced by the nature of the text as they interjected 

aS 2 MlSf 2T ^ eIab ° rated **** many text ^prehension questions 
teT ^ T "? eXP ° S,t ° iy . tCXtS 31,(1 asked word reIated <I"«tions about the picture-phrase 
text They made frequent fanef comments about the narrative and engaged children in 
demonstrations of the expository, text concepts. Narrative questions were more Skely to be Sout 

n^Zfn^lH teTPKm ? n ^ eX ?° Sit ° iy tCXt qUeSti0nS were Iikely t0 re 1 ues * for labels of 
KrS ^ , , ° r ?P IanatIons of concepts. These differences slanted the narrative lesson 
toward high-level comprehension and longer-lasting responses from children. Lo W e™ h^rt- 

3 woZ^3„T C h described . t most 1 of the expository text interactions, and a few context- 
based word recognition questions described the picture-phrase text. Because the expository text 

ave^TnZFT^ ^ ' 0W Ie r eI * thCre Were 3 Iarger number of interactions with that text, an 
ZeiZ ofonfylO " C " 8 h3lf 35 many ' 32 ' 311(1 thC P^-P*"** text even less, an 

ISIkS p n ,? nUed 5" ' Cading eaCh tCXt F0ll0Win 8 the narrative ' teachers ^ UP story-related 
discussions. Following ; the picture-phrase text reading, they had children engage in reading? writing 

IreS T 01 diSCUSSing ideaS reIated t0 the toP^ They also encouraged oraHaTS 
5E TH? Lf ^ S t " re,ated baCkgr ° Und experiences - ^e discusston occurred^ 
S ™ 5? ^ 11,616 WaS 311 aVerage 0f omy 4 interactions with children after reading 

the expository text but an average of 17 with each of the other two texts. 

SrS7" 0te , S - 3bOUt 0ne 18 ^t teachers read only one of each type of text to 

't ^conceivable that there are larger within-text genre differences as well as 
between-text genre differences than we described. Future work needs to assess this possibility 
although given the nature of the differences we found, we do not expect significant differences. A 
second caution regards the large differences in the number of interactions teachers had with their 
children. We think these represent differences among teachers in their style of conducting lessons 
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SSL?? dlff " enCeS m ^ ° f t6Xt read t0 Children > 31,(1 styIe differences could affect 
£2 Tof ,£?? T? 30(1 ^ dditi ° nal 3nalySeS ° f theSe based on children's 

pSbUity WCTe tly thCy WCre read each text> wiI1 address that 

Conclusion 

IS^jSTJ^flT? f ° r u eaCh ^ ° f teXt When they read t0 cIassr °°™ of kindergarten 
children but with all three types they focus on their students' comprehension. One way they do this 

isto help children tie new text information and unfamiliar book language to oral language and 

experiences. A second way is to provide opportunities for children to discuss text concents A third 

way is to allow a gradual shift of responsibility of text comprehension from theTeXL the cMd 

These three ways are discussed next 

IZ^f^'t book reading lessons to allow children to tie text information to their own 
background ? penenCeS "»» these activities - Teachers had children talk about their 
own experiences, as when they had children talk about what they did before going to bed or during 
supper Teachers remmded children of experiences they had together at schoohOne teacher, for 

S XT 6 " ° f ^ ^ they ^ **" fa the movie ^ of ^ old peoSe 
they had visited. Teachers sometimes created an experience for children to discuss. This occurred 

22E V2Z "T^ ° f thC teXt ™ ey 3,50 encouraged oiTowed 

™ Z! T entS * out the I**"!** the narrative, that were elaborations of their 
own expenence, such as comments about children's warts that were made while trying to define the 

Teachers provided a large number of opportunities for children to talk about the text concents. The 
fransenpts indicate^ each book reading lesson generated from 30 to over 100 2S £ 

r adSo^Z,^ We /T dthereWerefoUrn0tabIeapproaches - One was to interrupt the 
readuig to comment on and ask questions about unfamiliar text language. With the narrative thev 

£ren^Lr d , m fi ea f- g , and con » reh «*» Withthe expositor^ hS 

children label and find information in the pictures With both texts they allowed unsolictad 
comments about the text and book picture A second approach to stimulate^hildS talTwS to 
encourage discussions that differentiated new from old information, and that m tested new^eS 
^formation. Demonstrations and good questions were helpful, and if a question Z Too difficu? 

SrSTfi ^ ^"estions that required children to form longer answers by explaining, 
t J*"!* and " lferencm & which was featured with the narrative. A fourth approach wS 

^otS'to re" 6 ' 5 M f " t0 , eIab ° rate 00 their 0Wn teXt " reIated Child™ 
wZ2 ,°r C "J™?*" from tneir own experience, particularly for the picture-phrase text. 

00 ° ne by ° ne ' each t0 te » about his or her experience until 

everyone had been given an opportunity. 

l^! eaCh T we ". se " sitivc t0 the difSculty of the text and the amount of support children 
needed for understanding by adeptly shifting responsibility to the children with the easier texts The 
expository text was most difficult and teachers did most of the work. did *? he^adS 
SZnfnt to * ^ and m ° St ° f thC teXt idea& ^ had cMd ™ d o things su?h 

ft? dK fedft^ t£,™ y ° U thC Cgg "*? the missin * shadow? <^you Point to 
it/ Did ne find ,t? ). They gave easy questions, such as to label pictures (e.g., "What do you think 

this one is?"), affirm statements (e.g., "And look at the shadow here~is it diferentr) make forced 

&Sff^ h picture f the chair 1128 the - * one a c!oud ? 52 JES 

Vh fi "-fthe-blank answers (e.g., "I want one person to come and find the egg with the 
mining shadow, and that egg should look-what?"). They also verbalized general conceptslnd Sked 

W n The tS' "J?" A ^ C0U ' d * What? ™ s wouId ta a wa " ° r » «uld be whTt?") 
With the narrative, which was moderately difficult, teachers did all of the reading but had children go 
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S?n„ ¥L22 c \ € ^TL VBaett • intCrpret ' etC< (Exam P ,es were shown ^lier under the 
teacher! 2£2? ™ ? ° f ^ narrative >- With the P^re-phrase text, which was the easiest! 

aSuSK v M J 6 " ° ^ C,p3 i e m thC tCXt rCading ° r rereadin S discuss « relationships 
assuming that they understood the text. y 

We find that teachers prepare children to comprehend different types of text when they read aloud 
the story line. Teachers capture children's attention with the characters and their plight, the story 

S ™ n r? ,Uti ° n ° th f f * ^ ^ feCeptiVe t0 ide3S from the childrenld ripon?to 
% PP l" g t0 6 ab0rate ° n the ideas - "* < l uestions t0 he, P children focus on the 
ZaSner e Sn° r *£T ^ of understan ding. .Expository text reading cS feature a 

Sd SolTJ^nff ntatl ° n ° f information - ^ «** this approach, teachers need not 

Semnmi I 8 ? ConceptS definitions or 1 ues «°"s about the text but may 

demonstrate the ideas and solicit responses to the demonstrations as well as to pictures in the text 
This approach has not been described in other research and deserves further study since "may tea 
powerful way to introduce children to factual and complex concepts. FietaeSnS Til Sins 
focuses children on the print. Children are asked to look at the print and SSSHSSS 
m the reading, they relate the text to their own experiences, and they carry out artW&srfaSto 
the topic or to word reading after the story is read. acnvines related to 

2Z^nSETJ*t J?, derg f ? teaChCrS techniques that m not UI * ke those used by 
ST w u?/ e , led thr ° Ugh the ^ new in fonnation being elaborated on, explained 

Z Id their^lT? eXPCnenCeS - ^ °PP ortunities « Prided for children to taiSSS 
text and heir related experiences. Then, children are gradually allowed to take on more 
responsibility for reading and interpreting text information. 
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Mason, Peterman, & Kerr Reading t0 KMavttm ChiIdren . a 

Table 1 

^mber of Teacher-Student Interactions for Three Lesson Sections and Three Text 



Teacher Text 



Prereading During reading Postreading 



Narrative 2 6 

Expository 10 19 

Picture-Phrase 28 4 

Narrative 6 19 

Expository 17 17 

Picture-Phrase 8 1 

Narrative \\ 13 

Expository 5 57 

Picture-Phrase 14 23 

Narrative 3 17 

Expository 19 go 

Picture-Phrase n 2 

Narrative 5 40 

Expository 3 34 

Picture-Phrase 29 9 

Narrative 32 97 

Expository 17 139 

Picture-Phrase 49 23* 



6 
1 

16 

5 
1 

26 

9 
3 

22 

9 
11 
16 

34 
1 

13 

42 

8 

11* 



•Underestimate because of a 5 minute loss of data. 
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Figure 1. 



Ideas for Presenting Narratives 

Before Reading the Narrative 



> Show the cover of the book to the children. Encourage discussion about the book's content 

> Discuss the author and illustrator of the book. 

> Allow children to discuss their own experiences which are related to those raised in the book. 

Tc) text the childrcn Wi " * hearing (folk tale » repetition ^SSSX^ 

> £? JiSSSfJ "i* 'iZ? 0 *' CharaCterS « the time P' ace ^ which the story occurs. 

Ecter e " t0 e " t0 ^ St0iy ' USU3lIy t0 Ieam What ha P pens t0 tne main 

During the Reading or the Narrative 

> Encourage children to react to and comment on the story. 

* u™ tC C 2* Whe " a PP r °P riate ' in order t° help children understand the written 
language used ,n the story and story components, such as the main character's problem, 
attempts to resolve the problem, and its resolution. 

> vra£j° nS ' ° CCasionalIy ' t0 monitor chi 'dren's comprehension of the story or r*'»vant 

> phT^eT tCXt Whe " " 18 apparent that Children ^ having difficuIt y with the words or 

> At appropriate points in the story, ask children to predict what -will happen next 

> Allow children to share their own interpretation of the story. 

After Reading the Narrative 

> Review the story components (the setting, problem, goal, and resolution). 

> Help children make connections between the events of the main character and similar events in 
their own lives to show how their own problems might be solved. 

> S™ ag a n5l! lldrCn ,? 1 ^ ° f f0 " 0W " Up activity ' such 35 a discussion °f other books by the 
same author or illustrator, an art activity, perhaps as simple as drawing a picture about the story 
or some other means of active involvement with the story. "icsrory, 
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Ideas for Presenting Expository Texts 

Before Reading the Text 

> Determine children's level of understanding of the topic presented in the text. Do this by 
discussing the picture in the text and having them describe their experiences with the topic. 

> Provide demonstrations and in-context explanations of difficult concepts. 

> Discuss the relationship between the title and the topic to be addressed 

> SLTT* IIStC . nlng - *?'' S **** incIude findln S the ^rs to questions the children 
raised in their discussion of the topic. 

> Provide a link between their experiences with the topic and what they will be learning from the 
During the Reading or the Text 

> ttr St ir^ ri0dl ?' y t0 .? eCk thelr understa * d ''ng of the text Questions that actually 
appear in the text might provide excellent opportunities for discussion and demonstration of the 

> JS? ?° mmcn * Pictures and through carefully selected questions, help children 
identify pictures which might represent unfamiliar concepts. v^^n 

> taSSSSSfS^ 3CtiVitiCS ^ eng3gC in IatCr WWch Wi " CnC0Uragc them t0 
After Reading the Text 

> Allow children to ask questions about the text. 

> niV^-T Si informational text can be used to learn more about their own world. 

> Offer activities that will tie text concepts to children's experiences. 
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Figure 3 

Ideas for Presenting Picture-phrase Books 
Before Reading the Book 

> affhe^kSre^ 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ * ab ' C t0 read if they Iisten and ,ook 

> Have children attempt to read the cover. Talk about words they already know. Let them 
predict what the book is about based on the title and the picture on the front cover 

> 3b0Ut *f ™J^ ri ««* WWch "* rcIatcd t0 thc b00k t0 P ic or thcme - 

> Provide multiple copies of the book, or enlarge the book so that children can see the print. 

During the Reading of the Book 

> Allow those children who are able to read along with the teacher. 

> Ask children how they are able to recognize some of the words. 

After Reading the Book 

> Briefly review the content of the text, drawing on the experiences of the children to highlight 
specific evehts or sequences. 6 

> Reread the text, haying the children join in as they recognize thc words or have children 
participate in choral reading. 

> Let children explore the print by having than attempt to write words from the book. 

> Provide an opportunity for children to read the book on their own 

* SttSZ?" l ? ^ g CWldrCn 3Ct ° Ut thc tCXt ' draw P ictur<;s t0 8° *»» ^th the 
texi or to compose a similar text. 
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Appendix One: 
Salient Comments and Questions 
Before, During and After Reading Each Text 



Remarks about Strega Nona Text 
Teacher 1. 

A. Prereadlng. Who do you think Strega Nona is? 

B. During Reading. So what is Strega Noma? What is a lady witch? 

n hi ^ V °!^ t ^t Di 2 Shc 8et t0 ***** m her 1x5(17 What about Big Anthony? He's got a 
problem, hasn t he? Whaf s his problem? Does he look uncomfortable? He looks fat and kind of 
sick. Do you think he'll do that again? 

Teacher 2. 

A. Prereadlng. What's the name of this story? 

„ . „ B - Dl ^g Reading. Strega Nona means Grandma Witch. What's a potion? What does 
graaa mean? What is a pasta pot? What does applause mean? What is a barricade? What does 
string ; him up mean? What does "the punishment must fit the crime" mean? What did Strega 

Nona do (to make the punishment fit)? Strega Nona got to sleep in her bed. 

out th, ItJTFTf ^ ^ ^ „ (a C ° PPer ^ Uncooked **** ™« mac aroni inside) 
^vn t P * togetha ° n bIack *P« to make designs or you could even make letters, and 
if you can make letters you could probably make words. 

Teacher 3. 

vnl1 . ^ V™***^ You're going to like this story alot There's one character in this story that 
you've seen before . reason is that the same author wrote and made pictures of a book called Big 

l n ^~ ny f ^ I "I t0 y ° U ° ne ^ (rCVieWS pIot of that stoi y)' ™< «*er °f this book shows a 
Picture of a lady who is a grandmother. And the word "strega" means grandmother. She is real 

S?fc^?"^i t ;? C ? ^^y^^thisAMOVizzardofOZJwasabadwitch. Strega 
S Zt u° . J Sh l hasma 8 lc P° were - This story happened a long time ago, before people 
had telephones ... And what you're looking at is the square (explains what people do in a town 
square). The name of the story is Strega Nona 

♦ -a ?' D ^8 Reading. See the wart on this man's nose? She had a special potion she used to 
get nd of that (points to the sign and explains why Strega Nona put up a sign) (After reading that 
Big Anthony went to see Strega Nona about work, says) Cause he had read the sign. (After reading 

Z tl « Jf ! Wan,ed 'T ? 0t t0 t0Uch the P ot ' P oints t0 *e pot and says) There it is. It's not to 
be touched. What do you think he'll make in the pasta pot? Do you know another word for pasta? 
(after reading that Strega Nona blew three kisses, says) She blew them to the pot and he did not see 
it. Big Anthony didn t see it You didn't have to put anything in it (the pot). They made this big 
barricade (points to picture) (Explains stringing up, saying) They wanted to have him killed. (Shows 
ast page) This is how he looked when nighttime came. How do you think he feel after eating all 
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C Postreading. Make a picture showing Big Anthony. Think of different ways to show Big 
Anthony . . . everyone make one picture, hang them all up at one time and see the whole story at one 
time. ' 

Teacher 4. 

A. Prereadlng. Tells author's name. What is special about this book? (won a Caldecott 
award). I want you to look really carefully at the pictures as we read. It's a folk story. ... It takes 
place in Italy. Think about what happens to the boy in the story and what special kind of person this 
lady is-what she can do that no one else can do. The title of the story is Strega Nona. 

a nrfrtuA?^ R< ?? to £ W^ 1 ' 83 * 2 * 7 What does "grazia" mean? She's going in (the house) 
and ten she went back to the pasta pot and blew three kisses. Here he is in the village (bowing) Do 

2*?t S ?T^ d °? en P ot u overflowed > ? Look at this-they piled all those things up to shut it 
back. lake a what? How do you think she's going to feel (seeing the pasta all over)? Why will she he 
angry with Big Anthony? What does "the punishment must fit the crime" mean? 

d- a *u C Po8tre * dln «- Do you think he's going to want to have pasta ever again? Do you think 

rtt^Tf u haV f, I i eenpUnished? Doyou think thatwasagood punishment? Why? Do you 
flunk Big Anthony should have started the pot? What did Strega Nona tell him before? Did he 
follow directions? Do you think this really happened or was it make believe? 

Teacher 5. 

A Prereadlng. Who can read the book title? What does the illustrator do? 

A . ^i 8 ^ 8 : What is a wart? What will the sign say? How much money will Big 
Anthony earn? What work is Big Anthony doing? Who listened to Strega Nona as she sang to the 
magic pot? Who is Big Anthony? Big Anthony is a helper, not a slave. w\7is aS^ s a 

Sr^^^^^ 8 ^ 0 "^^ 8 ^ 11 ^ 116 ^) 7 What is pasta like? What did Big 
£SSr ^^i^^^oP'eaPP'audmghim? How did he feel/Why is he so happy? Why did 
the pot keep bubbhng? (repeats) Now how did people feel about Big Anthony? Whai is a 

S^SK,^ 3t f P3St !! 00 u k thCre - N0t "** t0 Want t0 strin * U P- What will Strega Nona 

^kivssssi eat does she want *** to eat it? ^ at mg ^ nth ° ny - 

.... f ^^adtag. Is this a real or pretend story? Is there such a thing as a witch? (Has 
children look at and discuss pictures). What do people think about Strega Nona/What is she 
supposed to do? Why did she put the sign up? Why did she need a helper? Now what is Big 
Anthonydoing Gistemng to her sing the magic song)? Did he hear the complete verse? What did 
omit? When Strega Nona went away what did Big Anthony do? Was he able to stop the pot from 

~£?iSZ* ha * ha P? en 1 ed? Who stopped the pot from boiling? What was his punishment? After 
eating all the pasta what happened? Where is the old lady? 

Teacher 6. 

* . ^uff^ 8 ^!: 1116 name of this book k Stre8a Nona - T 113 ^ a different name (discusses 
that it might be Spanish or French). This is an old tale retold and illustrated by Tommie de Paola. 
What does it mean to illustrate? What is it to tell an old tale? What is a tale? A tale is a story that 
will never happea (describes pictures and that the book won an award for the pictures) What do 
you think : this book is going to be about? Do you think this might be her house? So she lives in this 
house and his might be her yard. Do you think she lives now or a long time ago? Why? (allows that 
sne looKs old and brings up children visiting the nursing home and then asks) Why do you think this 
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happened long ago? (accepts long dress of Strega Nona as reason) Let's find out whether this storv 
is one that is something that would never happen, (talks about the construction olSSs) 

. , B ' D ^S R ?» dta &(taks about to Doesanyone 

ST ^T? ^fTi ° f COnVent fa pictUre) U P »•«* the « three picWes 

show Strega Nona taking oil-thaft what it says on the container . . . (discusses Strega Nona's marie 
pofon) Do you think we could do that? I'm not sure I have a magic touch. Do yoThave a S 
touch? (talks about people coming to Strega Nona for help). Whatisawart? (discuSonw,T 
enddren about warts and then explains that Strega Nona put up a sign in town iu^Do Sople 
hve in the toon square? But people come there for what reasons? So they can read messes thev 
can.... WhatdoyouthinkStregaNonawouldsayonhersign? (as chtoenlSr^h^tes out 
to messages, has them help spell easy words, and has them help her read tSSe7).Twonder 

SJSSS" 5 ™ C (bl mi 10 Sign) ' How d0 y° u ,,fetch " wate^So siega 
out W^LjfJ 8 ?^ ™**V** (gets three different answers and then says) Let'sfind 
out Maybe that's what it is refers to last answer of noodles), (explains that tb- r>cttire shows Bis 

^Zf t ^^° Ut ? epaSta ^ 0t) ^aretheyeating? ^hat paSa noo^^wSg * 

E tlJf? ° P , eatm f t C P ^ te)? ^ he ' S going t0 « et ' m Children and teacher talk 

about how to eat spaghetti with a ford) What happened to his hat (asks as Big Anthony *Sg to 

rasses . ..no didn t know. Look what happened. The bunny had to go. Whafs a barricade? italics 
about P1 cture and then that the barricade didn't work) Whit does 4ringS u^S %J£* 
wrappmg). He's got some rope there and they think they should wrap Big Anthony"? 

no vn„ twnt^^ L °° k .^ l00k at that pasta (after StK & Nona said to eat all the pasta). 
Do yout flunk he's very 'happy with that thought? (Talks with children about Big Anthony getting fe 

mucfaS I J° na ^ m ^ ™ then ta chadren 8 tatk abom 5ff£ 

much and getting sick). How do you think it feels to have someone laugh at you? WhenBig 
Antony went to the town square and he told them all he could make the pot do magi and they 

255 ^ *? real " <L HaS at y° u ? (encouTa^rdSion 

How dldT^t B p g t0 ° k 3 b0W and 116 fe,t like a hcro « What did he d?for S 

How did you feel when Big Anthony was a hero and he was feeling so good? You were aLSdous 

f"^ 
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Remarks about Shadows Text 
Teacher #1. 



A. Prereadlng. (Introduces concept by asking about Groundhog Day then asks), Can you 
see your shadow today if you're outside and why? (Shows book and asks what the boy is doing and 
of twSS Skateb0ard,ng - ^ ">* another ^ uestion she responds), That* just a shadow 



n 1 iMr,n^-c? Urin 5 Re S" 1 * ( ? ea 1 S md has cMdren mswsi ^ uestions her that are in the text, 
uuidren listen and make occasional comments or one word responses). 



C Postreading. None. 
Teacher 2. 



(lB( a *\ Vta ^ b f & ights 316 off for a Iam P on floor next to teacher. Positions lamp so 
that a shadow of her face is cast on the blackboard. Has them realize that her shadow not her headfe 

SS P he the " m ° V f S thC Hght t0 different positions ) wh * does ™*e shadows? 
(When children give incomplete or wrong answers she counters, as the child who says light makes 
shadows beeause fte/re bright She says,) There are a lot of things that are bright (In 

this way she nulls from them that there has to be a surface for a shadow to project X*t) 

begms to read, allowing interjections by children and adding comments, e*, after reading what one 
needs to make a shadow, she said) You already told me, didn't you. You need a light . . Now let's 

ofwhen TSt >f * ^ 30(1 demonstrates h ° w the shadow moves when Sand 

2^^ W !T^" dia, * B,L AIso demo "strates long and short shadows. Suggests they try 
S^TO^TSi^ ^ demonstrates how ^ging the surface cfangesThT ^ 
i I th l m t0 u figUre ° Ut Why there is not *« tow from the book picturing children 

^^^^^•^ IV wondering 11616 * theyVe ** » WLiESL 

typical light outside? ... What happens if there are clouds ... (a child then gives the correct answer). 

C. Postreading. Has them play shadow tag outdoors. 
Teacher #3. 

A. Prereadlng. (Apparently children were encouraged to play shadow tag at the earlier 

ZZE!?? ^ h ° W many M t0 Step ° n shadows - ^ she asks a fe^chfldrento 
demonstrate hand shadows onto a paper taped to the blackboard as she holds a flashlight). This 
book called ... was written by . . . (notes dedication is to the children of the authors). 

t «. L^? n . g readin 8 311(1 interjects comments about the pictures, pointing to 

Lla S 5!S ,IamS ' , She ^ 311(1 answers questions or elaborates on the text throughout the 
reading. Children make very few comments or responses). 

«hnnl9 C ' A^? 11 ^ ^^"^^^tWngyou'regoingtolookforonthewayhomefrom 
school? ... And when we go on the playground tomorrow, we can look for some more [shadows]. 

Teacher #4. 

A. Prereadlng. (Children had been asked to look for shadows while they were outside 

n^v. 1 ", I® an ^ S ? T a ' kS , what they on the P' Wound. After children told about seeing their 
own shadow she said) Why do you think you could see your shadow so well today? (She elaborates 
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on the sun rcqwnse with) Because the sun is very bright What do you need in order to have a 
shadow? (ehcite a person which she elaborates as) you have to have an object It could be a person 
or a building. And what else do you have to have? (elicits lots of sun but not surface so says) Some 
of die question about shadows are answered in the book, (and asks them to listen carefully). You 
can see on the cover this boy is doing what? ... His shadow is running down steps. 

B. During Reading. (Reads text and when the first text question about what makes a 
shadow comes, she says that they talked about it and asks) If you don't have sun, could you have a 
shadow anyway? (with a no response she explains that they need sun outside but inside they could 
use a flashlight This approach is continued through the reading with her asking questions or eliciting 
comments which results in brief responses from the children as she reads and points to the text 
pictures). 

C. Pos treading. None. 
Teacher #5. 

hooirt* I 5f ea ?^ ^ . CSUI teU me the name of this word? An y Qne see a shadow (on cover of 
DooK)/ The title of this book is. .. . 

a- ^ L DUriD 5 **■!??■ (3SkS Whether cMdren shadows 00 a page and when she reads 
the first text-question, children respond with part of the answer. She says) Light and-' (to elicit 
more of the answer and then gives the information) And a surface of some kind for it to reflect on. 
Yes that* s a surface. The street would be a surface. (Reads that shadows require light an object and 
a surface i and then asks them what this surface would be. When she reads that the light goes around 
a hand she demonstrates and talks about it This pattern is continued throughout the reading, 
interjecting questions and adding information for the children. Their reactions are infrequent and 
brief, usually one word in length). 4 

C. Pos treading. None. 
Teacher #6. 

A. Prereading. The story that I'm going to read today is called /Sh-a-doz/ (underlines with 
finger and then reminds children that they heard another about same topic last week and has a child 
bring it to her. Reads the title and authors' names and gets them to say that the illustrations are 
photographs rather than drawings). 

B - During Reading. (Begins reading, interjecting comments and questions about the 
i usfrafions such as) "Which is the biggest«the shadow or the boat?" (Has children refer to the 
illustrafions to answer the text questions, though when they're to answer what makes a shadow, she 
tarns off the lights and uses a flashlight to demonstrate changes ir her hand shadow size with 
distance from the screen and explains that the light) goes between my fingers but the light cannot go 
through my fingers or my hand. So the light shines on the wall around my hand, and everywhere 
except where my hand is. And then my hand blocks the iight and the light shines on my hand instead, 
(also demonstrates long and short shadows when the light is directly above or to the side of a person 
and adds another flashlight to show that two lights cause two shadows to appear. Refers children to 
the picture in the book of several lights on a skater. Continues to use her demonstrations to augment 
the photographs and text CMdren respond, comment and ask a few questions). 

C. Postreading. (Says she will put a light on the block and puzzle area so they can practice 
making shadow puppets. Also they will go to playground and play a shadow game. They are to find a 
shadow and stand on it When she blows a whistle, they are to run and find a different shadow, each 
person must be on a different shadow. 
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Remarks about Time for Bed Text 



Teacher 1. 



£ Prereading. This book, youH notice, is not as long as the others, is it? And the words, 
are they the same as the other books we had? What does this kind of tell you-that you could 
probably read once you learn the words. I would like to read it first and I'd like you to look at the 
pictures and maybe someone will know the words. 

it's Time for Bed? (some children interject that they've seen the book before. She accepts this 
answer and tells children to let her read it first). Does your mother say that to you? I used to say 
that to my boys. Why don't I say it to my boys any more? 

nr . . £ ?" t "*? I,Ig ' " l read a line and yo« read a line. One more time and I would like you to 
pretend to do the things that it says. 

Teacher 2. 

r~A«, Preread k& One of the words that we just sang is in this book. And when you hear me 
read that word, would you put up your hand? 

B. During Reading. (Reads title with children helping and repeats the first two words, 
letting children say the last word) How do you spell the word "bed?" (Reads the remaining pages). 

C Postreading. Do you ever say that when you're going to bed? When you get ready for 

7? TV^i?" ? ^ What ' S the ** thing you d0? • • • Did have "Take a bath" 
m here? (elicits other things they do, then has them read the first page with her.) How did you know 

£1 SdT T 7^ 3 ""T H ° W did y ° U *»" ** tt w ^ ,,book? " S Srs of 
S rl? 00 t K them to read next 2 pages) How did you know that this wasn't going to be 
Get a squeeze?" so you looked at the letters. You knew that it had to be "get a hug." (they read 

SeSffiS?" ^°l th ? 1 [t " aimb ta y0Ur C0t? " < e,icits cl ^° n °f ^1 
the letters it had to be and then reads the last page What does that mean-"to sleep tight?" (elicits 

commente). We're going to take this book back to the table and I have a brand new!neVer be o e 

SSvfna 3 !^ S? reVeiy r ia i' ^ ^ stamp letters, but they're noS a^y s Lp 
letters weVe had before. We're gomg to make the word, "bed," words that you sang about We're 

brand S£££?b^ ^ * ^ ^ * *" b °° k ~ *™ ** d ° them the 

Teacher 3. 

hm , r »\ Pwread i* < amiounces th * she has a book that they can read-but not until it is their 
turn) On the coyer I have a picture of somebody who is getting ready to do something, and I bet you 

yoll tell from tteSre? ^ getti " 8 t0 d °' HoW,d y ° U know? How cou ' d 

,c ♦ .u B * Du ? lgR ? ad f Dg - (Allows child to read title) How many words are there in the title? 
pets three cards on chalktray with the three words but in the wrong order) I have three words on 
here but I don t have them in the right order. ... See if you can get them in the right order. And 
now who will read it for us. Now it's in the right order. (Asks for volunteer for next page; child reads 
one word incorrectly) That's almost what it says. This says "read" and this says "a" How do you 
S^L^r* l°° k l" ( elicitsres P°nse that it starts with "S.") (On next page, volunteer reads 
correctly and after asking how many get to do that before going to bed, which a child says that 
everyone has to do it") Bet you can't figure this one out. Whatisit? (Gives hints by giving the 
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SSKS? > g -™? ^v te " S) 5 S gCtting 3 hUg * it? And 1 ^ that * «* *at because 
hms/gjet/.jtsaysVandnsays/h-u-g/.hug. I can sound those letters, put them together and 
that's what it says. (Asks for volunteers one of whom reads it correctly. It doesn't say "get in bed" 

S5S?T T' d * ^ ? A " g " 31,(1 1 d ° n,t "* 3 V (continues to Xntiate the 
correct climb from the incorrect "get" Then reads the last page herself.) 

r M H in „ f'JT^f K? 8 3 cMd t0 come Up 311(1 P retend hc is doin g the first story event, 
reading a story, and asks children to say what he is doing. The child miscues and she asks which is it 
book or story Then she asks for other children to do the next pages. When "get a hug" is read 
hug " she asks) It says, "get a hug" Does it say "Give a hug?"" How could you tell? I see the "g" 
but how do you know it doesn't say "Give a hug?" (continues by merging "chmb in bed" with the last 

& oX^r^r?^*^ Whatdoes-sIeepti^t-mS (AnZ^T 
question, has other children take turns pretending to get into bed, then asks) Could you read the 
™<r°T e? F^^hysaying, "Nathan, wakeup." (She asks anothS fto 
begin. This time every child who is called on reads the page correctly). This would be a nice book to 

r t0 "? ""^ W0Uldn,t * M ^ ^ "» ™« write a Took Sat 
sometime when you're in that center. 

Teacher 4. 

A. Prereading. The story that I'm going to read today is a very short story, and in it there's a 
ETrt^r rcn ™*er when weVe talked about a sequence? What is a sequ n^e? You pu 
togs in the right order. Whatifwe have a sequence of events? A sequence of things that happen 

£?tS2^ f ° r 1,1 ^ ° f tWngS that ^ thing that happens S, yTput 

m , the thing that happens next you put next All right if you were going to getready for supper 
what s one of the thingsyou would have to do first? (Has long disoiioS abL ordTr of eventefor 

5SSd^?l? S7 ** * £ * Iikc thc ^ have when you 

go to bed. The name of this story is, Time far Bed. How can you tell it's time for bed? 

o ^'■,? ming Readta «- (reads first two pages then asks on third page) What do you think this 
says? (Children then try to read with her.) y m ttas 

Acrncd C, ^° Strea w 8 / ,^ ch 0f these d0 you think ^t be the very most important? (allows 
discussion then says) Ifs kind of hard to say, isn't it because they're all pretty important Lessee if 
we can all read it together. (All read). What does "sleep tight" mean? mponanL ^ ** * 

Teacher 5. 

a nan,- A J^^f; @hows book cover with words covered.) Look at that front cover. Give me 
a name for this story. What do you think? (Writes children's guesses on a paper). So what do you 
think this story is about? Why? Where do you think ifs written (the title)? wnataoyou 

B. During Reading. What does it say? Look at the words carefully. Once you can read the 
sentence raise your hand. So where do you think the little boy's going to go? Why do you think he 
wants a story read to him? Get a hug from whom? Do you think the boy is just getting up or he's 
gettogreadytogotobed? Why? Butwhenhejtetgeteoutofbedinthemon^he^^aml 

C. Postreading. Just before going to bed, do you do some of these things? You don't do 
them m this order necessarily, do you? By "not the order" what do I mean? (shows pages again). 
And the last thing you do is what? ' 
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Teacher 6. 



w • ^ Prerc ! d ^ g - we can try to figure out what it says together (elicits name) Time for 

EE °> thiS Te " me What the P fcture on the «*« shows (e! toSSSd I 
holding, wheUie. r it u a boy or girl). Who many of you also go to bed? . . . Close you? «S for a 
mmute and think about when you go to bed. What is your time for bed like? (SSSel from 
fTZTn™ ? r ' a 5° Ut What they d0) rm * ohl * t0 ** y° u to Pretend tta^aSSjSS 

ResSnds toS wh U o d ° STJ??? (ttel "** t0 * ready t0 ,isten t0 what4sSetok\ * 
Responds to child who. predicts that the story will contain a problem). 

"Read Jt!Zif!V!!Z ** ^ pages 311(1 a » ks > How do y° u *™ « doesn't say, 

how old thefmiKh? £? SST^ etter , differena; thCn ^ 030 yoU te " b * ^ this chfld 

changed,^» 
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